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and I owe this explanation to Mr. Nicholson. 
I translate: 

It were enough to quit his debt to Caesar 

Were he himself to rate his worth 'gainst death." 

This translation is plainly not correct. It is 
neither very plausible in itself nor does it square 
with the German. Again Werner gives a sug- 
gestion, showing a variant reading of the second 
line to have been : " Und sehatzt' ihn seine 
eigne Waffe ab ! " Werner conjectures that 
Waffe may have been Wage. That conjecture 
fits what seems to be the natural meaning of 
the two lines under discussion. Sameas, who 
is trying to give a vivid picture of the richness 
of Herod's tribute to Eome, says : " It would 
be enough to pay for Caesar, at Caesar's own 
valuation before his death." " Before his 
death " is added as a further, too fine, pointing 
of a not particularly happy thought. 

Besides the passages mentioned, I have, with- 
out making a line-for-line comparison, noticed 
slight errors in the following places: 11. 509, 
740, 925, 1518, 1630-32, 1910, 2998, and, I 
believe, 2256. There are not enough inaccu- 
racies seriously to impair the value of the work. 
All in all, the English reader may approach 
these translations with confidence, sure of find- 
ing not only the words and thought, but the 
atmosphere and character of the original. 

The translation of Maria Magdalena is clone 
in vigorous and idiomatic prose, and, so far as 
I observed, with a very high degree of accuracy. 
Mr. Allen's Introduction to the volume fur- 
nishes a brief but admirable survey of HebbePs 
personality and work. 

T. M. Campbell. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 



Elementary French Grammar (Grammaire 
Francaise EUmentaire) . By Everett Ward 
Olmsted. New York, Holt and Company 
[1915]. Pp. iii-v, Preface; pp. 1-217, forty- 
three "Lessons" ; pp. 219-338, tables of 
verbs, four pp. of phonetic transcriptions, two 
vocabularies, and an index. 

From Mr. Olmsted's Preface: [1] "The aim 
of this book is to offer a thorough and practical 



course in French that shall combine the best 
features of both the so-called ' grammatical ' 
and ' direct ' methods of instruction." . . . 
[2] " Every lesson contains a reading exercise 
of connected prose. These exercises present 
topics of general, practical interest in the early 
part of the book, and in the latter part are de- 
voted more particularly to French life and cul- 
ture [a distinction which this reviewer fails to 
grasp]. The aim has been to introduce a thor- 
oughly French atmosphere, and such subjects 
as the arrival in Paris, the choice of an apart- 
ment, sight-seeing in Paris, the history of the 
city, French education, Parisian theaters and 
cafes, etc. [cf. Le Petit Parisien], have been 
chosen with that end in view. Some of the in- 
formation given may be of value to future trav- 
elers." (Here attention is called to "an ex- 
ceedingly brief, but useful resume of French 
literature" in ' lessons XXXVIII-XL.) [3] 
" If used with judgment, this grammar is ap- 
propriate to all sorts of beginners, those in the 
high-schools as well as those in the colleges. 
However, in those preparatory schools where 
the teacher may prefer to begin with a very ele- 
mentary method, this grammar will be found 
ideal for the review work of the second year." 
Then [4] : " The introduction contains the 
most complete presentation of the phonetic sym- 
bols to be found in any similar text-book, and 
many teachers will welcome this aid." (Mr. 
0. explicitly acknowledges indebtedness to 
Brachet and Dussouchet, and to Fraser and 
Squair's larger French Grammar.) 

Generalities 

To consider a typical " lesson," Mr. O. gives 
a Vocabulary, states a few principles of syntax, 
inserts a Reading Exercise (usually of his own 
composing), a Grammatical Drill, a Conversa- 
tion, Composition (English to French), and an 
Oral Exercise (in English). The sentences to 
be translated are brief, for the most part simple, 
generally relevant, and seldom of the Ollcn- 
dorflian sort or otherwise too characteristic of 
" grammars." I say " seldom " because occa- 
sionally (perhaps purposely) Mr. 0. writes very 
French-like English and sometimes he inserts 
sentences which leave a good deal to be desired 
from various points of view. 

For example: P. 51: ". . . qui com- 
mence par (' by ') une voyelle " . . . P. 74: 
" le pan talon . . . the pantaloons." P. 87 : 
" The interesting little blue book on his desk 
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is our French grammar." P. 108 (grammatical 
note): " Le is often used pleonastically [an 
error] in the predicate," etc.; then: " Etes- 
vous heureuse? — Je le suis. Etcs-vous mere? 
— Je le suis." Such examples of " pleonastic " 
le occur only in grammars. § 251 : " There 
are only two irregular verbs in -er, aller and 
envoy er." Mr. 0. does not define " regular " 
and '"' irregular " ; but, if by " irregular verb " 
we understand any verb showing non-negligible 
variations in its stem, and having all the inflec- 
tional endings of, say, parler, there are hun- 
dreds of irregular verbs in -er, some of which 
raise serious difficulties. P. 137 : " Dites-moi de 
deux fagons differentes ' French is an easy sub- 
ject.' " Of course one is free to say almost 
anything in the " exercises " of a grammar ; 
but is not this precisely one of those things 
that should not be said? The average student 
thinks this in many different ways, whether 
after two or three years of study he is still un- 
able to express any independent series of 
thoughts in passably correct French or not. 
Why should any class be thus tempted to per- 
petuate this harmful delusion ? Why not take, 
instead, the point of view of Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, who, to this very statement would 
have us reply : " Sir, can you write and speak 
French correctly?" Limited though it be in 
its scope, and lightly though it deals with every- 
day difficulties, Mr. O.'s book itself abundantly 
indicates that French is not " an easy subject." 

On page 114 we meet " eclairer, to lighten ; " 
p. 116, "I am afraid when it lightens," and in 
both Mr. O.'s final vocabularies eclairer and 
" to lighten " are thus defined. P. 124 : " Dans 
quel bateau est-ce que j'ai fait mon premier 
voyage en Europe ? " Of large craft, sur is 
the correct preposition, and is in fact used by 
Mr. 0. in this connection on p. 123. P. 153 : 
" Qu'y a-t-il que vous n'avez pas encore vu a 
Paris?" Very dubious; likewise: "Donnez- 
moi un verbe en -ter qui est une exception a 
la regie" (p. 118). P. 204: "J'y irai, a 
moins qu'il n'y aille," etc. From these exam- 
ples I pass to another kind : 

Page 159: "The Parisians are always in 
search of pleasure [think of them now], while 
the people of New York think of nothing but 



their business." Why avail oneself of gram- 
matical license, if 1 may so alter the usual 
phrase, to perpetuate this hackneyed misohser- 
vation, never true and so conspicuously, so sadly 
untrue at the present time ? In " an exceed- 
ingly brief, but useful resume of French litera- 
ture " (pp. 190-201, passim) Mr. 0. twice calls 
the Roman de Renart, " qui date du XIII e 
siecle," " le Roman du Renart," and translates 
in a footnote " Romance of the Fox." (See also 
p. 191.) We are told, furthermore, that "les 
mysteres, les moralites, les farces, [Fr. usage 
forbids this comma] et les soties [datent] du 
XV e siecle " — also largely an error — and in a 
footnote the masterpiece of the farces is referred 
to as " La Farce de I'avocat Pathelin." Maistre 
Pierre Pathelin is the oldest known, therefore, 
presumably, the correct title ; what Mr. 0. gives 
can refer properly only to the so-called comedy 
by Brueys and Palaprat (1706). Me judice, 
this summary not only requires correction, but 
would require more length and more depth to 
make it really " useful." 

As to general method. Let us be glad that 
Mr. 0. presents principles systematically, for 
the so-called " natural method " does not cor- 
respond to nature and, if used exclusively in our 
ordinary class-rooms, remains a chaos and pro- 
duces chaotic results. To set over each lesson 
a formal Vocabulary, a practice generally fol- 
lowed, seems to me a mistake; for this process 
isolates words that might easily be given (or 
others just as useful) in a continuous passage, 
and with some assured meaning. In either case 
translation is required, and continuity not only 
gives each word a natural existence but allows 
its sound to be more accurately transcribed. 
The passages for translation (already men- 
tioned) are for the most part interesting and 
will enable competent teachers to develop a 
great many points that Mr. 0. has probably 
felt obliged to pass rapidly or in silence. The 
material for translation into French seems to 
me particularly good, and let me mention as 
one of the most felicitous the exercise bearing 
on reflexive constructions, pp. 105-106. 

Phonetics 
Mr. O.'s prefatory claim is correct, so far as 
I am aware, but several features demand atten- 
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tion. P. 4 : " The phonetic symbols employed 
in this grammar are those of the International 
Phonetic Association." Throughout his book, 
Mr. 0. uses g to symbolize the voiced ex- 
plosive of words such as gant (instead of 
the modified form of the letter g which con- 
stitutes the regular phonetic symbol), and he 
appears to let r represent a uvular r [a]. His 
transcriptions, with the exception of those on 
pp. 241-244, seldom represent anything but 
isolated words, including the infinitives of ex- 
tremely variable verbs. And why, upon arriv- 
ing at "Orthographical Changes" (p. 117), 
does Mr. 0. return to the old chaos? — "Verbs 
in -cer, to preserve the soft c of the infinitive 
throughout their conjugation, add a cedilla 
whenever c precedes a or o." And "Verbs in 
-ger, to preserve the soft g of the infinitive, in- 
sert an e after g before a or o." 

What Mr. 0. calls a " soft c " (i. e., a voice- 
less s) is regarded by most musicians as a very 
hard and disagreeable noise, and is not de- 
scribed as a " soft c " by any recognized pho- 
netician. On p. 118 the student is asked: 
" Que fait-on pour conserver au c et au g le 
son doux qu'ils ont dans placer, manger?" 
Let our author consult the Dictionnaire Gene- 
ral, under Cedille, and he will find : " Petit 
signe . . . qui, place sous un c suivi des 
voyelles a, o, ou u, indique qu'il doit etre pro- 
nonce avec le son de l's forte." Add to this that 
[s] is popularly known in Prance as " l's dure." 

Morphology, Syntax, and the Eules 
Bearing Thereon 

Many of the "essentials" of French mor- 
phology and syntax can be stated with brevity, 
simplicity, and accuracy. Most of Mr. O.'s 
tables, lists, rules, etc., prove this; but when 
Mr. 0. avers that " Enough grammar is given 
to enable the student to understand thoroughly 
[italics mine], upon the completion of the book, 
ordinary French construction " (Preface, p. iii) 
he is either very much in error or " ordinary " 
does not mean to him what it means to me, for 
example. There are hundreds of constructions 
in everyday use, both in normal speech and in 
normal books, many of them quite as " ordi- 
nary" as what Mr. 0. has happened to deal 



with, some of them still more "ordinary," 
which Mr. 0. has not even mentioned, and his 
"thoroughly" is something to make one pen- 
sive. I venture to say that it is perhaps a 
greater mistake to imbue students with the no- 
tion that "French is an easy subject," something 
of which the essentials can be learned "thor- 
oughly " in forty or fifty lessons, no matter how 
good, than to dwell too often on its innumerable 
difficulties, demonstrated to exist by almost 
every batch of examination papers turned in 
by almost any high-school or undergraduate 
class. The unavoidable necessity of being brief 
prevents me from dealing, save as I do, with 
what Mr. 0. has left out; I can touch upon 
some of the things he has put in. 

P. 42 : " des petits pains " and " des jeunes 
gens" are classed with " Je bois du ban vin," 
with the statement that "This usage is not 
considered incorrect." Thus " du bon vin" is 
made to figure as " a sort of compound noun." 
P. 53 : " II m'a dechire le gilet." See Cledat, 
Gram, rais., p. 141, note 1. Pp. 54 ff. : Through- 
out, Mr. 0. uses the conventional names Pres- 
ent, Imperfect, Past Definite, Past Anterior, 
etc., and in so doing he agrees with almost all 
grammarians. In my opinion, most of these 
names are so frequently misnomers that it is a 
pity to use any of them, except when they apply 
accurately to a given case. If a given group of 
verb forms (say, je parle, etc.) can have two or 
more tense-values, obviously no supposedly de- 
fining name for such a group can be universally 
correct. That it is possible to avoid this con- 
fusing of forms and functions I shall show else- 
where (in my own glass house !, if such it is to 
be) ; let me say now that it seems to me obvi- 
ously infelicitous to state that "The Past In- 
definite or Perfect [see report of Committee on 
Nomenclature] ... is the regular tense 
[italics mine] used in conversation to express 
definite past action" (§ 94). To call the 
" j'ai vu" of " J'ai vu votre frere ce matin" 
(§ 140) "the past indefinite" is like speaking 
of wooden tombstones and of glass corks. 
Again (§ 140), "The past definite, or preterit, 
is used to express a definite past action (not a 
state or condition) [italics mine] of long or 
short duration, provided the idea of action and 
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not of duration is emphasized." Need I quote ? 

Quand il mourut d'un eczema, 
II exigea qu'on le cvemat, 
Et sui" son urne un symboliste 
Ecrivit ces mots: "11 fut triste! " 
(Maurice Donnay, Adolphe ou le jeune homme triste.) 

Exceptional, this? Not in the least, in litera- 
ture; and it is worth noting that Mr. 0. dis- 
obeys his own rule, quite properly ! See, e. g., 
pp. 169, 174. 

§ 133 (on the "imperfect indicative," also 
" descriptive past tense ") falls far short of de- 
fining the simpler or most usual functions of 
the forms in -ais, which often refer to the 
present or the future, occasionally express a 
past conditional, and often express instanta- 
neous action, etc. 

§ 164, Note 2 : " Most adjectives (other than 
proper adjectives or past participial adjectives) 
may at times [italics mine] be brought before 
the noun for the sake of emphasis, especially 
when following the definite article." Is this 
usable information? § 184: "The use of the 
imperfect subjunctive [frequently a misnomer], 
especially of the forms in -asse, is decreasing. 
[In literature, or in normal speech? Here, 
and generally elseAvhere, Mr. 0. does not dis- 
tinguish between archaic and living French.] 
A past tense in the principal clause regularly 
requires it [by no means !], but the present sub- 
junctive is generally used in all other cases." 
(Here a reference to § 342.) The fact, pain- 
ful though it may be, is that all forms of the 
" past subjunctive " are dead in conversational 
usage, though in Zola and other equally close 
observers of nature very simple untutored folk 
often indulge in an -asse, an -usse, or an -isse 
(splendid documentary evidence for philolo- 
gists!). § 340: "While the Indicative ex- 
presses certainty or fact, the Subjunctive ex- 
presses doubt, desirability, requirement, emo- 
tion, purpose, concession, etc." Si c'etait vrai ! 
and is it wise, anyhow, to put so many different 
things under one heading ? If I were to be one 
of the many students who will use this book, 
and my teacher asked me : " Lequel des deux 
modes, l'indicatif ou le subjonctif, exprime le 
doute?" (p. 189), my answer, dusse-je etre 



oblige (cf. p. 207, bottom) de subir la peine 
de mart, would be : " Tous les deux " ; and if 
he had taught me to say, e. g., " Je suis heureux 
que vous fussiez la" (§ 342), and if some day 
I should innocently spring this on some unof- 
fending Frenchman, and he looked "edified," 
or disturbed, I should wish — what should I 
wish ? 

Conclusion 

The rather large number of points on which 
it has been necessary to disagree with Mr. Olm- 
sted does not include all that unquestionably 
call for correction. (See "Additional De- 
tails.") On the other hand, I think the ver- 
dict of many examiners of Mr. Olmsted's 
book may be that it is the best book of its scope 
available, well proportioned, orderly, simple, 
and interesting; and perhaps many persons 
will agree with me in my belief that this edi- 
tion can be greatly improved when numerous 
teachers, including its author, have had a 
chance to see how it works. Above all things, 
let the study of French be treated as something 
that cannot be done well par-dessous la jambe. 

Additional Details 

Everywhere " A." What authority ? — P. 41 : 
"The United States are . . .'"—P. 43: 
" There were nothing hut . . ." — P. 92 : For 
" waiting " read " awaiting." — P. 96 and pas- 
sim: "la synopsis" (?).— P. 105: "In the 
plural, such verbs [as se flatter'] often have a 
reciprocal force." It is the pronoun, not the 
verb, that has this force, or it is the group. 
Again, p. 117, it is not etre and avoir that are 
impersonal, but the il that goes with them. 
There are almost no impersonal verbs in M. F. 
(Ex. Soit! or Faut voir.) — § 234 is really an 
inadequate note. — § 244 (f. n.). What is " this 
case"? — § 245. Eead "negative is used." — 
§ 252. Add vas-y.— §§ 256-257. Mr. 0. for- 
gets, e. g., ceux-ld meme qui. — § 259. " Ceci and 
cela may be used in all constructions, usually 
without reference to a definite antecedent." 
Then Cela est mon ami, and worse, would be 
correct. — § 260. Ca parle trop is not well trans- 
lated.— P. 133 (bottom). " This is the number, 
isn't it ? " How to be translated ?— § 264. Rule 
is incorrect; Note 1 has no utility; Note 3 
makes a mere trifle of what is an important 
" ordinary " fact.— P. 137 : " Chaise a bascule." 
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The expression is even rarer than the thing, 
usually called un rocking. — P. 143 : " Quelle 
sorte d'apres-midi avez-vous eu . . .?"(?). 
— Also : " Quelle avenue vous a-t-il fallu suivre 
._ . .?" (?).— P. 147 (Note) : "The condi- 
tional saurais, etc., is often used to translate 
the English ' can ' (in the sense of ' would know 
how')." Better 'should' (cf. comments on 
§§ 350 and 360), and anyhow, rather : ' I really 
couldn't . . .' (Always ne saurais.) Cf. (p. 
149): "In fact, I cannot (trans, 'would not 
know how to ') ." Again, " would " for ' should.' 
— P. 149. " (merveilles, m. pi.)." — § 288. In- 
adequate. — § 291. Wo fem. for several forms. — 
§§ 291-299. Important subject, very inade- 
quate treatment. — § 311. Pronunciation of 
various cardinal numerals inadequately repre- 
sented, and " [yH d0] " is incorrect. — § 312. 
For " words " read ' nouns,' and insert cent 
hommes to exemplify that t " is silent also in 
cent" (!).—§ 315. "The form mil is often 
used in dates." Then, as an example : " en mil 
huit cent quatorze " — not living French. On 
Van mille, see Cledat, 67. r., § 261.— § 321. 
Note 2, on deuxieme and second, not justified 
by usage.— § 323. lecon un would have been 
more instructive than Mr. O.'s " lecon trois." 
— § 331 : " ' To ' before an infinitive is often 
omitted in French. It is sometimes expressed 
by de, a, or pour." Is this either felicitous or 
useful? — § 334. aimer requires comment. — § 
336. "purpose" is inadequate; see § 335. — § 
337 : " All prepositions govern the infinitive, 
except en, which requires the present parti- 
ciple." Bead ' gerund ' ; but when do apres, 
avant, avec, centre, derriere, devant, entre, par, 
etc., etc., govern an infinitive? Further: 
"Apres governs the perfect infinitive." Insert 
'only'; but note (?) apres boire — § 343, 
cramdre, perhaps rightly, figures as an " ir- 
regular verb." Then why not vendre ? (§ 116). 
— P. 191, line " 11 " : " were they miracle-plays 
or mysteries," ... Is this English? or 
merely intended to call for a Fr. subjunctive? 
—P. 195, line "17." Omit "en."—P. 198. 
Why "quant (a)"?— § 350. Bead 'I should 
like a dog, to guard the house.'- — § 351 : 
" C'est la premiere chose quelle a dite." Not 
a clear example. — § 352 (Note 1). Add 
' when there is no adverbial complement and 
when the infinitive is not stressed.' — P. 201, 
lines 10-11. Not the more natural construc- 
tion, and tiennent is a concealed subjunctive. 
Concealed subjunctives should be avoided in 
exemplifying the subjunctive. In line 14 
" Quelque scientifique que soit . . ." exempli- 
fies purely literary usage. Let living French be 
learned first ! In line 24 Zola figures as a 



" realiste." Did Zola not call himself a " natu- 
raliste." ?— P. 205. "Speak louder, that I 
may hear you." Not living English. — P. 205 
(f. n.) : " Se mettre = ' to put on'" (Cf. my 
comment on P. 208, top). Why and when? — 
P. 207 (Conversation). An extremely unlikely 
achievement, unless the whole class attempts to 
learn the passage from Moliere by heart. — P. 
207 (near bottom). Is the student expected to 
say " Dusse-je etre oblige de . . ." ? — P. 208 
(top). Is the student expected to say Je me 
suis mis des pantoufles or the like ? See com- 
ment on p. 205, f. n. — § 359. Hasty. — § 
360. Of course, but avoir besoin de is not a 
" verb." For " will " read ' shall.'— § 363. For 
"Some" read 'Hundreds'; then read 'take 
prepositions different from . . .' — P. 211 
(top). For " example " read ' exemple.' Sen- 
tence 9. Apparently, the student is expected to 
translate " Depend upon me " with a Dependez 
de mot. The Vocab. indicates dependre de for 
this.— P. 211, line " 10." For " a " read ' a.'— 
§ 366 : " A collective noun regularly takes a 
singular verb." How about la joule, le nombre, 
la plupart, etc. ?— § 368. For " [rezudr] " read 
' [rezu : dr] .' As usual, no pronunciation is in- 
dicated except for the infinitive. — P. 219 (Part 
II) : " The t of this ending [vend] is missing, 
. . ." What has become of it? — § 400. j'ai 
oui dire corresponds to 'I've heard say (tell)' 
rather than to " I have heard said." 
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The Old Norse Element in Swedish Roman- 
ticism. By Adolph Burnett Benson. ( Co- 
lumbia University Germanic Studies.) New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1914. 
8vo., xii + 192 pp., $1. 

Of recent contributions to the history of 
Swedish literature, by far the most important 
is this admirably clear and lucid exposition of 
the so-called Gothic elements in Swedish Bo- 
manticism. The work is, on the whole, remark- 
ably clear, succinct and interest-holding. The 
thesis involved is well developed, the argument 
advances step by step with increasing convic- 



